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anyhow, and the unanimous vote of the council is only advice in any
case. Each Government is free to reject it if it please.
Nothing could have been made more clear to the conference than
the right of our Congress under our Constitution to exercise its
independent judgment in all matters of peace and war. No attempt
was made to question or limit that right. The United States will,
indeed, undertake under Article X to * respect and preserve as against
external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political
independence of all members of the League % and that engagement
constitutes a very grave and solemn moral obligation. But it is
a moral, not a legal, obligation, and leaves our Congress absolutely
free to put its own interpretation upon it in all cases that call for
action. It is binding in conscience only, not in law.
Article X seems to me to constitute the very backbone of the
whole covenant. Without it the League would be hardly more than
an influential debating society.
It has several times been suggested in public debate and in
private conference, that interpretations of the sense in which the
United States accepts the engagements of the covenant should be
embodied in the instrument of ratification. There can be no reasonable
objection to such interpretations accompanying the act of ratification
provided they do not form a part of the formal ratification itself.
Most of the interpretations which have been suggested to me embody
what seems to me the plain meaning of the instrument itself.
But if such interpretations should constitute a part of the formal
resolution of ratification long delays would be the inevitable con-
sequence, inasmuch as all the many Governments concerned would
have to accept, in effect, the language of the Senate as the language
of the treaty before ratification would be complete. The assent of
the German Assembly at Weimar would have to be obtained, among
the rest, and I must frankly say that I could only with the greatest
reluctance approach that assembly for permission to read the treaty
as we understand it, and as those who framed it quite certainly
understood. If the United States were to qualify the document in
any way, moreover, I am confident from what I know of the many
conferences and debates which accompanied the formulation of the
treaty, that our example would immediately be followed in many
quarters, in some instances with very serious reservations, and that
the meaning and operative force of the treaty would presently be
clouded from one end of its clauses to the other.
The following are the more important extracts from the cross-
examination of the President by the Committee :
REPARATION CLAUSES
Senator Lodge: Mr. President, I have no prepared set of questions,
but there are one or two that I want to ask, and will go to an entirely
different subject in my next question. I want to ask, purely for
information, is it intended that the United States shall receive any
part of the reparation fund which is in the hands of the Reparation-
Commission ?